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For in many cases a man wills to believe thus because he thinks the 
belief naturally held is incompatible with some nobler belief which 
on broader grounds seems incontestable. The scientific investigator 
is constantly thus contending to overthrow the realness of conceptions 
which are deeply rooted in his nature by tradition ; and no one would 
claim that in so doing his will act is intrinsically immoral. 

Sec. 12.— (3) But there are cases where we have in attention two 
incompatible conceptions, the realness of which is nicely balanced, 
and where the balance can not be overthrown by any clear ratio- 
cinative process. In such cases we may allow the doubt to stand. 
Or the influence of the Self may overthrow the doubt— we may will 
to believe in one of the two incompatibles, and resist belief in the 
other. If I understand him, it is the morality, in certain cases, of 
this form of willing to believe that Professor James has defended, 
and for which defense his critics have so roundly berated him. 

It may be agreed, I think, that where the measure of realness of 
the incompatibles is nicely balanced it is best for a man to reserve 
judgment, in case it appears clear to him that this reserve of judg- 
ment can make no difference to him in relation to his practical life. 

But there are cases where to hold the balance leaves the man 
cold where his heart should be warm, or stolid where enthusiasm is 
needful if he is to do his part in the struggle toward the higher life. 
Then surely morality demands the deliberate dissolution of the dead- 
lock by allowing the Self to make a choice between the two incom- 
patibles, thus determining the belief. For surely it is nothing short 
of rank cowardice to refuse to take sides in the contests of life merely 
because we can not be sure which side will win. It is worse than 
that; it is a deliberate and immoral choice of reserve of judgment, 
when we perceive that such reserve curtails our activities in direc- 
tions which we feel in the depths of our being to be of the 'nobler' 
type. To be sure, we may perchance choose the losing side; but 
even so we shall be no better off in the end if we remain inert, and 
it is clearly the part of the courageous man to be willing to incur 
such risk of failure, in the interest of that forcing to their issues of 
divergent opinions which will the more quickly put their validity to 
the test of experiment. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New York City. 



THE PROCESS OF 'REINTERPRETATION' IN THE 
HEGELIAN DIALECTIC 

IF we examine Hegel's treatment of the categories of quality, we 
notice two apparently different kinds of movement. There is 
first a main movement through three categories, being (indeter- 
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minate), its opposite, determinate being, and their synthesis, being- 
for-itself. This would seem to exhibit directly the dialectic process 
by thesis, antithesis and synthesis. But the movement through these 
three categories is not purely one by simple triadic steps. The 
second category, determinate being, is not reached by the direct 
negation of being (indeterminate), but by means of a series of in- 
termediary categories. The question, therefore, at once presents 
itself whether this second movement through intermediary categories 
is itself strictly dialectical, that is, an advance by the pure power of 
the negative. The object of the present paper is to show, first, that 
while this intermediate movement seems undialectical, it is in reality 
not so ; and second, that it is Hegel's safest mode of logical procedure. 
In the third place, it will be shown that, notwithstanding this rela- 
tive safety, the intermediate movement brings to light the process 
in logical dialectic which is perhaps the main source of error in 
deductions of the categories. 

If we examine the logical advance through the categories of 
quality, we see that it is as follows: Pure or indeterminate being 
(the adjective 'indeterminate' is, of course, anticipatory) finds its 
negation in nothing (Nichts) ; and the synthesis of these is becoming. 
Thus far the movement would seem to be by thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. But now that the category becoming is reached, if this 
strict triadic process is to continue, we shall expect to find this last 
category posited as the new thesis, and in the very act of being 
posited to involve its negation and consequent sublation. That is, 
the movement should be (1) becoming, (2) opposite of becoming 
and (3) synthesis of these. But this is not the actual movement. 
Instead of allowing becoming to call forth its opposite, Hegel turns 
the category back upon itself and forces it to subject itself to a 
severe introspection. The category goes within itself and analyzes 
its contents into their constituent factors, and then, finding that these 
inner meanings are opposites, it pronounces their synthetic union. 

Let us examine this intermediate movement somewhat more in 
detail. "We may suppose Hegel to have completed the first triad 
and to have found that being and nothing are moments of becoming. 
But so soon as we make this statement about the content of the syn- 
thetic category we find that it is not quite accurate. Being and 
nothing are being and nothing only before they are seen to be 
moments of becoming. So soon as they are recognized as not inde- 
pendent meanings but as mutually related phases of becoming, they 
are no longer just being and nothing; they are themselves becom- 
ings, and are distinguished only, so to say, by the 'direction' of their 
becoming. Or, to put it into stricter logical terminology, being and 
nothing are first held as pure disparates; then it is seen that they 
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can exist only as mutually referent. When this mutual reference 
becomes explicit they are recognized as moments of a concrete cate- 
gory which expresses their relativity. But now after their subla- 
tion by this concrete category, they are no longer just being and 
nothing, as they were when they were regarded as pure disparates. 
Each of them now is invested with express relativity, and so neither 
of them can rightly be given its former name of being or of nothing. 
The process of sublation, in brief, has not only put the two together, 
but has changed them. 

Now this change of factors is of supreme importance in the 
logical dialectic. If we overlook it we lose sight of the significant 
fact that the synthesis is always more than an aggregating of ele- 
ments. Hegel is well aware of this factor of change and of the 
consequent need for a continual reinterpretation of the elements that 
enter each synthesis. Hence being and nothing are now new mean- 
ings ; in his metaphorical and, unfortunately, misleading terminology, 
they are both becomings, exhibiting in their movement the distinc- 
tion between a becoming from nothing to being, that is, an arising, 
and from being to nothing, that is, a ceasing. Expressed in more 
strictly logical terms, we ought perhaps to say that each, now, is 
not simply a moment of a category of relativity, but each is itself 
expressly a category of relativity, the distinction between them being 
the difference of reference necessarily present where two factors are 
related. 

When we reach Daseyn, which is the synthesis of being and 
nothing as they are transformed into arising and ceasing, the same 
process of reinterpretation continues. Arising and ceasing have, to 
be sure, their synthesis in Daseyn, but they are arising and ceasing 
only before the synthetic category is known. So soon as they are 
seen to be moments of this category of first definiteness, they lose 
the mere vagueness and unstable flux which they exhibited in be- 
coming—or, in logical terms, their pure relativity— and take on the 
definiteness of their synthesizing category. An arising that is a 
definite arising— a Daseyn— is no longer pure arising, but arising 
with the added notion of definiteness; and this is reality (Realitat), 
that is, that which has barest but definite claim to affirmation; 
and as opposed to Realitat is negation. But here we have two 
deepened opposites that must themselves be synthesized, and the 
result is a deepened category. In this new category, instead of the 
very slight definiteness of Daseyn— just there-being— we have the 
sharper definiteness of something (Etwas). Now reality and nega- 
tion have been sublated into moments of the category something; 
but again, they are such only before they are seen as Etwas. When 
to the category Daseyn, whence they first emerged, is added the 
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sharper definiteness of Etwas, this same definiteness is added to 
reality and negation. It is now of the character of a limit, and 
reality and negation become being-for-self and being-for-other, the 
definite limiting references of every something. 

And so we might go on through the list. "We have made no 
attempt here to justify Hegel's advance from category to category, 
but have tried simply to point out his peculiar mode of treatment. 
All through the Logic we should see that Hegel's procedure is as 
we have shown it to be in these first steps— a constant reinterpreta- 
tion of the sublated categories. These enter each higher category 
by one door and make their exits by another; but meanwhile they 
have been touched with a magic wand and come forth transfigured. 

The Logic, then, is not the simple and direct process by affirma- 
tion, negation and synthesis that one would easily suppose. Between 
the main steps of the triadic movement are a number of subsidiary 
movements which are not rightly triadic. For while each of these 
subsidiary movements exhibits a synthesizing of opposed factors, 
the opposition upon which the synthesis is based does not, as in the 
typical dialectical triad, arise out of the pure positing of a thesis, 
but, rather, out of the restating, in a new light of a previous antith- 
esis. In this sense the whole Logic might be said to be an attempt 
to solve the first opposition. Thus we would seem to find here a 
logical movement of synthesis of opposites based upon reinterpre- 
tation. 

"We have to ask, then, whether Hegel really abandons his dialect- 
ical method in departing from the direct triadic form of movement. 
Does he fail to fulfill his promise to allow the advance of the Logic 
to proceed solely by the power of the negative? 

We must first ask what Hegel may legitimately mean by a move- 
ment by the power of the negative. Hegel certainly holds, and 
rightly, that the function of the negative does not lie in the mere 
calling forth of the opposite of a thesis; nor does it consist in the 
solving of the opposition by the simple putting together of the two 
conflicting meanings. Neither of these processes would ever yield 
a logic. But as we ordinarily regard the word, these would seem 
to be the only possible ways in which we could have a movement by 
the power of the 'negative.' Obviously, Hegel means something 
unusual by the term 'negative,' a meaning that is best expressed in 
his own way by calling the ordinary negative 'abstract' and his 
dialectical negative 'concrete.' For Hegel, the negative is not 
simply excludent. It seems to be so at first blush; and this first 
blush is the timid second step of the triad— the abstract negative. 
But as soon as it bravely avows its negativity, it at once involves the 
inclusion of the meaning of the rejected term. Hence the concrete 
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negative is always richer than the positive. But so soon as this is 
granted, the negative is seen to be a synthetic term. And hence it 
follows that the concrete or dialectical negative is not the second 
step of the triadic movement, but the third. Hegel explains the 
nature of the dialectical negative in his larger Logic: 1 "The one 
thing essential in order to make possible the real logical advance 
... is the knowledge of the logical proposition that the negative 
is at the same time positive, or that contradiction or self-opposition 
does not result in nullity or in abstract nothingness, but merely in 
the negation of its particular content— in other words, not in com- 
plete negation, but only in the negation of the definite thing. Thus 
it is a definite or determinate negation. It follows, moreover, that 
the result of the negation contains that from which it proceeds— 
which, indeed, is tautologous, for otherwise the result would be no 
result, but a pure immediate. In so far, then, as the result, the nega- 
tion, is a definite negation, it has content. Thus it is a new concep- 
tion (Begriff), a higher, richer one than that which it has negated; 
for it has become richer just through this negative activity, holding 
thereby the negatived positive and also its opposite in the unity of 
itself. It is in this manner that the system of conceptions must 
build itself up and complete itself, proceeding unhaltingly, ever in 
the medium of pure thought, and ever immanently. ' ' 

In this sense, then, all movement by the power of the negative is 
synthetic movement. Let us now examine the character of Hegel's 
synthesis by negation and ask whether the process of reinterpreta- 
tion that we have noticed either contradicts this or is introduced 
gratuitously. In no case may a dialectical synthesis be simply a 
summation of opposites; it is always a sublation of them into a 
meaning that is more than their simple aggregation. Thus becom- 
ing is not being plus nothing, but being and nothing as necessarily 
interrelated phases of a unitary meaning. This very factor of inter- 
related meaning, however, is just what was not present when each 
was held as independent; hence, so soon as being and nothing are 
recognized as sublated they are ipso facto recognized as changed. 
Thus, in fact, these sublated categories must be reinterpreted if the 
result is to be accepted as truly synthetic, that is, as truly the third 
step of the dialectic process. 

Two paths are now open to the dialectic. It may proceed 
throughout by the direct triadic movement of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis, in which case its second triad will be developed by taking 
the synthesis of the first triad as the new thesis, meanwhile implicitly 
carrying over into this new thesis the changes involved in the process 
of sublation. So, likewise, the third triad would take for its thesis 

1 Werke, iii., p. 38. 
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the synthesis of the second triad, again holding implicitly the altera- 
tion of meanings. Or, on the other hand, the dialectic may develop 
only one direct and unmediated triad, the first, and finding that the 
third step of this triad has altered the meanings of the initial 
antithetic factors, it may state this change in a new antithesis, this 
new antithesis being simply the old one with the translation of mean- 
ings effected by the sublation definitely expressed. Then it will of 
necessity be compelled to reconcile this new opposition, only to find 
that it has again altered the old meanings, and so will be compelled 
to restate the opposition in translated form. It may go on with 
this process of reinterpretation to the very end. The first method 
would be symbolized : 

a 

opposite-of-a I b \ 

J opposite-of-b I c 

j opposite-of-c I d, &c. 



while the second would be represented as follows: 

a )\/oppo$ite-of-a'b]\/a"b'c )\ /&c. 

\ b > c > opp.-of-b 

opposite-of-a J / \a'b ) / \opp.-of-a"b'c ) / \&c. 

The second is Hegel's typical procedure. The first antithesis is 
synthesized in b; but now, instead of taking at once opposite-of-b, 
the initial antithesis a and opposite-of-a is allowed to reappear in a 
reinterpreted form as opposite-of-a'b and a'b. The factors of the 
first antithesis have passed through the refracting medium of b, and 
so the new antithesis finds the fc-meaning involved. The symbol of 
priming indicates that the change of meaning is not one involving 
simply the addition of the meaning b, but rather a real change of a 
brought to pass by its sublation in another meaning. The new anti- 
thesis, however, may not stand, and so passes into a new synthesis ; 
but here again the original opposition breaks out in a still further 
translated form. This again is synthesized, and so the movement 
continues. From beginning to end it is seen to be a constant at- 
tempt to solve the first antithesis. 

In view now of the synthetic meaning involved in the completing 
step of the dialectic, I think it will be easily admitted that this 
second method of advance by reinterpretation does not introduce 
any factor not provided for by the power of the negative. Rein- 
terpretation is definitely called for by the dialectic of the negative 
just because synthesis means reinterpretation. This second method 
differs, in fact, from the direct triadic method chiefly by its greater 
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explicitness as to the changes of meaning undergone. For example, 
if Hegel had taken becoming as his new thesis, he would have made 
no precise statement of the alterations that had occurred in being 
and nothing. To be sure, the change would be implicit in the new 
category, but the very fact that no explicit statement of the new 
meaning was given would open the possibility that the explicitness 
might not be rightly apprehended. This possibility would increase 
as the dialectic proceeded. Each synthesis would be more complex 
and would call for a wider reinterpretation. And yet, if we simply 
took the synthesis as the new thesis we should have to trust to seeing 
all this new meaning at a glance. Obviously we could not trust 
ourselves far along this line. 

Thus, not only is it true that Hegel's procedure by reinterpreta- 
tion is fully justified as a movement by the sole power of the nega- 
tive, but it is far less open to error than the movement by direct 
triads. We have indicated in the symbols how from the first 
synthesis b, the movement of reinterpretation finally, by inter- 
mediate stages, brings to light the opposite-of-b. This gradual 
educing of the opposite is constantly in evidence in Hegel's Logic, 
and is obviously of more value than the abrupt statement of the 
opposite of any synthesis so soon as that synthesis is made good. 
The latter procedure would find us unprepared for the full signifi- 
cance either of the antithesis or the thesis. For this reason we 
must, I think, pronounce Hegel's method of reinterpretation more 
valuable than the method by unmediated triads. In the light of 
it, too, the logic is, in form, an unbroken development of meaning 
from beginning to end. 

While, however, we have thus concluded that Hegel has taken 
the safer path in the deduction of the categories, it is important 
to note that the process of 'reinterpretation' of each categorical 
stage is that factor in the Logic in which lie its greatest uncertainty 
and risk of error. A dialectical opposite not only opposes, but 
changes, initial meanings. As the Logic proceeds, the factors to be 
changed become immensely complex; and from this increasing com- 
plexity follows the increasing possibility, at each stage, that the 
necessary changes have been either not completely or not rightly 
made. The second possibility involves the graver danger. Its 
presence is affirmed by the many doubts cast even upon the very 
first steps of the Logic. Hegel's curious movement from becoming 
to determinate being through ceasing and arising has been opposed 
just on this ground, that while becoming has changed the meanings 
of being and nothing, it has not changed them in the manner that 
Hegel supposes. So, likewise, with the passage from determinate 
being through reality and negation. The accusation so often made 
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against Hegel, that he forces the advance from certain categories to 
others, is really the criticism that he has made erroneous reinterpreta- 
tions. This is, in fact, what Hegel would call the logical sin of 
'external reflection.' A clear recognition of this factor of possible 
error is an effective antidote for any too ready belief in the infalli- 
bility either of Hegel's dialectical procedure or of any attempt to 
make a systematic deduction of the categories. For every such de- 
duction, if it is to be other than an aggregating of mechanically 
related factors, that is, if it is to involve synthetic relations, must 
provide, at each stage, for a reinterpretative change. But here is 
the Achilles heel of all deductions. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 

University of California. 



DISCUSSION 

IDEALISM AND REALISM 
I. The Physiological Argument 

DR. MONTAGUE 'S acute and interesting paper in this Journal 
for May 26 entitled 'Two Recent Views of the Problem of 
Realism' affords me an opportunity, of which I am not sorry to 
take advantage, to offer some remarks on two aspects of the question, 
namely, the physiological argument for idealism, and the nature of 
the distinction we all of us make between the physical object and the 
mental state by which we perceive it. In the course of his article 
Dr. Montague states my position and certain of my arguments in a 
form which I can not accept. He is led to do so, in my opinion, by 
a certain peculiarity and, as it seems to me, confusion in his own 
conception of the problem, which I shall try to point out. He agrees 
with Dr. Alexander 1 in holding that the physiological argument in- 
volves a contradiction, being valid only on the presupposition of that 
reality of the physical world which it sets out to disprove: I hope 
to show that the physiological argument can be stated in a form in 
which it will not be open to this criticism. He opposes my 'psycho- 
physical idealism,' as he calls it, to the 'naive realism' of Dr. Alex- 
ander : 2 I hope to show that these theories are not so opposed as they 

'See Dr. Alexander's article on 'The Concept of Consciousness' in this 
Journal for March 3. 

2 Neither of these phrases seems to me well-chosen. What I in ' Why 
the Mind ha3 a Body ' call ' psychophysical idealism ' is a theory, not of the 
nature of matter, but of the relation of mind and body; the theory, namely, 
that the brain-process is the phenomenal symbol of the mind. For my theory 



